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had been a severe lesson, but then they had fought in the
Indian fashion, behind cover. This was a very different thing,
for the farmers in fustian had faced the finest troops of the
world without flinching and in a fixed position.

Unfortunately for Prescott and his gallant rebels, they had
spent nearly all their ammunition in defending this hill against
the two advances, and now, when Howe collected his men once
more, and with stubborn resolution they carne up again with
ringing cheers, they could only meet the attack with a thin and
failing fire or with clubbed musket and bayonet-point. Even
then the Americans made a good fight, and retreated in an
orderly manner without panic, Prescott himself staying to the
last, and giving the last blow with his sword-blade.

Bunker's Hill was an English victory, but not one to boast
about. The glory was with those who had been defeated.
The losses on both sides were severe, but whereas the
Americans had about 420 killed and wounded out of a total
force of 1,500 men, the English had lost no less than 157
officers alone, killed and wounded, and nearly 1,000 men out
of 3,000 all told*

CHAPTER XXVI
THE SIEGE OF BOSTON

THE news of this battle caused the deepest consternation in
England, where the serious condition of affairs in the colonies
had never till then been fully recognised. In America it gave
a new spirit to the revolutionary movement, for it proved
beyond a doubt that men of field and farm and forest land
"could, if well led and well armed, hold their own against
regular troops of British breed.

A messenger riding from Bunker's Hill to Philadelphia with
the news of victory* encountered a tall gentleman on a white
horse, and shouted out that .there had been a battle. The
gentleman reined in his horse.